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PKEFACE. 



In one of the daily rides I was accustomed to 
take in the spring of 1822, at Pisa, with Lord 
Byron and Mr. Shelley, a juvenile production of 
the latter, published without his consent, hap- 
pened to become the subject of conversation; 
in the course of which. Lord Byron asked Mr. 
Shelley why he had prefaced his note on the 
Wandering Jew, attached to the poem above 
alluded to, with an assurance that it was ac- 
cidentally picked up in LincolnVinn-fields ; his 
reply was, ^^ ask M., he best can answer the 
inquiry.^ 
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TUl PREFACE. 

Though I perfectly remembered the circum- 
stance of having given the note in question to 
Mr. Shelley, some fifteen years ago, I had a very 
vague recollection of what it contained, nor at 
this distance of time can I trace its origin. 
Whether it was translated by a German master 
who at that time attended me, from his own 
language, or was partly his composition, and 
partly nnne, or what its real history is, I am at 
this moment entirely ignorant. The discussion, 
however, and the advice of one of those two 
friends led to this rash undertaking. That highly 
gifted person has been unhappily snatched from 
the world before his genius and many virtues 
were sufficiently acknowledged to cast into the 
shade his errors ; and who, if he were yet alive, 
would perhaps have saved me from this— of ap- 
pearing before the public in the incapacity of 
author, A character that bears a strong family 
likeness to Faust, Cyprian, St. Leon, and Man* 
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fred, must necessarily give rise to some of the 
same incidents^ and naturally fall into some of 
the same reflections. The former of these pro- 
ductions I only know in part ; the Magico Pro- 
digioso^ to which Goethe stands so much in- 
dehted^ I have often admired ; the novel I have 
not seen for ten years ; but the last and greatest 
of these works I must confess to have read at 
least ten times every year. Without consulting 
the craniologistSj perhaps some of my readers 
may decide for themselves that I have the organ 
of verbal memory strongly developed ; if so, I 
hope they will attribute the blame to nature* 
On the score of originality I suspect, however, 
that I am under obligations to more poets than 
Dante and Calderon. But it is time to refer to 
the following tradition, legend, or whatever it 
may be called, upon which this poem, if it de« 
serves the title, is founded. 
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PREFACE. 



" Ahasuerus crept forth from the dark cave of 
Mount Carmel.** Goaded by never-ending rest- 
lessness he roves the globe from pole to pole. 
He is denied the consolation of the grave! 



'''.Ahasuerus crept forth from the dark cave of 
Carmel ! he shook the dust from his beard, and 
roared in dreadful accents: They could die; 
but I^ reprobate wretch ! alas ! I cannot die ! 
Dreadful is the judgment that hangs over me ! 
Jerusalem fell ! I crush'd the sucking babe, and 
precipitated myself into the destructive flames — 
I cursed the Romans! but alas! alas! the rest- 
less curse held me by the hair^ and I could not 
die ! Rome^ the giantess^ fell ! I placed myself 
before the falling statue — she fell^ and did not 
crush me. Nations sprung up^ and disappeared 
before me; but I remained^ and did not die. 
From cloud-encompassed cliffs did I precipitate 
myself into the ocean ; but the foaming billows 
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cast me on the shore^ and the burning arrow of 
existence pierced my cold heart again. A forest 
was on fire: I darted on wings of fury and 
despair into the crackling wood! fire dropped 
on me from the trees^ but the flames only singed 
my limbs — alas ! it could not consume them. 



' " I now mixed with the butchers of mankind^ 
and plunged into the tempests of the battle. I 
roared defiance to the infuriate Gaul — I roared 
defiance to the victorious German, but arrows 
and spears rebounded in shivers from my body. 
The Saracen's flaming sword broke upon my 
skull — ^balls hissed in vain upon me : the light- 
ning of the battle glared harmless around my 
limbs ! in vain did the elephant trample me — ^in 
vain the iron hoof of the wrathful steed. The 
mine big with destruction burst upon me, and 
hurled me high in the air! I fell upon heaps of 
smoking limbs, and was only singed. The steel 
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club rebounded from my body. The executioner's 
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hand could not strangle me. The tiger's tooth 
could not pierce me, nor could the hungry lion 
of the circus devour me. I now provoked the 
fury of tyrants: I said to Nero, thou art a 
bloodhound ! I said to Muly Ishmael, thou art a 
bloodhound ! I said to Christiern, thou art a 
bloodhound ! The tyrants invented cruel tor- 
ments, but could not destroy me. Ha ! not to 
be able to die ! not to be able to die ! not to be 
permitted to rest after the toils of life ! Awful 
Avenger in heaven! hast thou in all thy ar- 
moury of wrath a punishment more dreadful ? 
Then let it thunder upon me ! command a hur- 
ricane to sweep me to the foot of Carmel ; that 
I may there be extended, may pant, and writhe, 
and die!" 



Such are some of the reflections that darkened 
the closing scene in the eventful history of the 
Wanderer! 
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A work written in the midst of the distractions 
of ,a gay metropolis^ and that occupied scarcely 
ten days in the composition^ can possess but 
little merit ! of this I am sensible^ and at the 
same time aware that such excuses for its imper- 
fections are worse than no apology. 



It is hoped^ however^ that the first serious 
attempt of one^ the best part of whose life has 
been passed in other pursuits^ may meet with 
indulgence, if it should not disarm criticism. 
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THE SCENE IS LAID IN AN ISLAND OF THE ^OEAN SEA; 
AND THE TIME OCCUPIED ONE YEAR. 



THE WANDERER. 



PART I. 



Thbt are on the sea ! they are on the sea ! 

But why,.oh why, are they wandering there ? 
The moment to tempt the main should be 

When the waters lie smooth, and the winds blow fair. 



Now lugh, now low, to the depths they 

Then mount the white breast of the surge again ; 

^Tis enough to fear, were it only to hear 
The merm^ds ^ging their momnful strain. 



Hark ! hark to the staves they chant in their caves, 
Ck> merrilyf merrily over the waves ! 

On ! wanderer, on ! the path before thee 

Is charm'd by the curse that for ever is o^er thee. 
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J8 THE WANDERER. 

On ! wanderer, on ! thy bark bounds fleet. 
But oh ! the burthen it bears is sweet. 
The meteors blaze bright 
On thy nuptial night. 
And the daemons who dance on the tossing tide 
Are out, to gaze on the wanderer^s bride. 
On ! wanderer, on ! thou may st not stay ! 
Over the waves — away ! away ! 
Each spot must be 
Alike to thee, — 
Over the waves ! away ! away ! 



A boat is on the water ! a boat is on the water !- 

Who are the two 

That form her crew ? 
Like Grief and his young daughter ! 
Like Grief and Hope ! it may not be 
A being beautiful as she 
Should take her couch in the cold sea. 
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^ xxiZ WANDERER. 



She looks through the night 

A single star, 
So blessed and bright 
Her beauties are : 
But who is the other ? he looks not so — 
Is it the weight of weariless woe 
Which on that forehead has stamp'd the mark 
That tells the spirit within is so dark ? 



How suits the drunken waves^ excess 
With yon meek child of gentleness ? 
It is but some few hours ago 
She had not even dreamed of woe; 
Would tell her beads, and bless her God 
That vain man^s footstep never trod 
The sacred threshold of a cell 
Where only holy peace might dwell ; 
Yes, she was pure, and bright, and fair. 
If ever thing created were ! 
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THE WANDERER. 



The convenes bell toU'^d out at even ! 
The dsters hailed a bride to Heaven ; 
Ah, little deem'^d they of her doom— « 
And where is she ? — and, oh f with whom 



Is it not marvellous to view 

Beings, whose spirit and whose brow 
Are of so different a hue. 

Together ? and as those are now ? 
Mark them, as on the deck they stand, ^ 
Hand fondly interlink'^d with hand. 
Her cheek to his more fondly pressed. 
Her drooping head upon his breast. 
In sweet abandonment reclining,—- 
And he around her frail waist twining : 
But now ! as in his arms she lay. 

So innocent, so fmr, so pale ! 
Did she not glow like the young day 

In night^s embraces glowing ? 
And her loose locks upon the gale 

In ample tresses flooring, — 
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Those threads of gold her neck adorning, 
BeamM they not like the beams of mornmg ? 
And he, — ^the scene might answer well, — 
To image Heaven allied with Hell. 



Fast scuds the boat before the wind, 
Upcurls the sparkling surf behind. 

Near ! and more near ! — ^the big wave brok 
It spends in foam its idle wrath. 
And lusses on her luminous path. 

That seems of mingled flame and smoke ; 

And still she scuds, steady and free, 

« 

A meteor flaslung on the sea ! — > 



Still, as the welkin wilder raved. 

That wild one more undaunted stood ; 

Unshaken, he its fury braved. 
He heeded not the boiling flood. 

He heeded not the wind and tide, 

That war of elements defied. 
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Ifis nature ownM no dread : 
But in the light of his void eyes 

There might be darkly read 
The memory of some joy forbidden, 
The forfeiture and loss of Eden, 
Without one hope of Paradise ! 



t. 



Fierce and more fierce the tempest raves ;— 

Over the mountain-waste of waves 
Forward and forward drives the bark ! 

Onward and ever on she flies ! 

Swift as the torn rack through the skies. 
Her wing'd and birdlike speed ; — but hark ! 
As of a populous dty's crowd. 
And, nearer still, and yet more loud. 
The chorus swells of a deep sound 

More and more tumultuously; 
At that deep sound she seems to bound. 

More light and free, to hear the glee 
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Of the waves^ that^ with multitudinous voice. 
Shouting, upon that lone lee-beach rejoice. 
I see them flash ! I hear them roar ! 
The breakers on the iEgean shore ! 



And still thdur loud and deafening song-~ 
And still the shallop bears along 
That wondrous wild, — that gentle form — 
Some fiend and angel of the storm ; 

Each seemed a superhuman power— 
She so serene — so calm he guides 
That little bark with frailest sides. 

Through dark cliffs opening to devour. 
Are these their graves ?^— yon lowering doud 
Their funeral pall ? — tlus foam their shroud ? 
The danger 's past ! — and lo ! he stands. 
She kneels beside him, on the sands. 
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PART II, 
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It was an isle^ the last of those that lie 

Under the clear light of the Ionian sky. 

Blue as the sea that laves it, all the strand 

With crags is girt as with a cestus, and 

For ever there the breakers leap and bound. 

They sport and play ^th dolphin gambols round, 

Exultingly — as if it were their own. 

One little creek is there, one cove alone. 

Save for a Suliote fisherman unknown^ 

Whose shattered bai*k in storms once found a home 

Worn by the refluence of those waves of foam. 
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Down to that bay a gentle fountain flows 
;0f coldest crystal, fed by central snows. 
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Whose weary waves a little channel keep, 
In liquid murmurs that invite to sleep. 
Through arches, where, as in some Hebrid isle. 
The shafts up-clustering form a Gothic msle : 
Ah, what delight! amid the noontide heat. 
To follow to some ever-cool retreat. 
Led where the rocks rise into lofty halls. 
And caves, on which no wandering day-beam falls ; 
But all the roofs are hung with stalactites. 
Whose starry prisms, with their crystalline lights. 
Shed a soft, mellow, moon-stone radiance there. 
Or the mild shifting hues that opals wear : 
And all the walls of those enchanted bowers 

^.^^^.^^^^ 

That rival earth^s ; and woods of coral strew. 

Paving the floors with their vermilion hue. 

Whilst shells between, in bright jenamel, glow. 

And make a rich mosmc with their snow. 

Thence on, through many a lab3ninthine stair, 

We feel the breath of heaven, and breathe its perfumed air. 
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Without— one emerald all the ground is glowing. 
For there a thousand runnels gently flowing, 
As amid Alpine pastures, ever feed 
A woven embroidery, where no poisonous weed 
Dares to appear, no noisome reptiles breed. 
But the bright lizards ghsten in the grass. 
And scarcely fly your footsteps as you pass. 
Listening the unaccustomed sound, with eyes 
Quick-darting, wlulst, the fig-trees boughs among. 
The shrill cicadae cease not their noon song. 
And there were pomegranate and citron groves, 
And many a fragrance-shedding tree, that loves. 
Like some coy maid, by day to store her charms. 
And shower them in the night's enamourM arms. 



m 
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There creatures too, unharm'd and unconfinecl. 
Of loveliest forms abide, gentle and kind 
As those who love ; and there, all the day through. 
The nightingales in all the months pursue 
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Th^ love, and name taught by love : but while 
I paint these wonders ; there renuuns a pile 

That rose^ as in some Indian wilderness — 

k . . . 

And in its age, and in its height'^s excess 

Looked more the wreck of nature than of art, 
And^ like the Coliseum, seemed a part 
Tom from vast mount^s, or to owe its birtli 
To some Yulcanian boiling of the earth. 
For fineze and capital — ^it was o'^ergrown 
YiTith foliage, art once copied on the stone : 
For lo ! the mantling woodbine interlaces. 

And trelices the pile with its embraces ; 

And ivy, with its impUcated stems, 

CSrowns every arch with berried ^adems ; 

And mmamed shrubs in upper air wave green ; 

And brighter flowers, amid that forest scene^ 

Glitter and gem the winds, as though they stars had been. 

Within — was all to minister delight — 

« 

Books, pictures, statues, treasures infinite. 
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CullM from all climes, and earth, and sea, and skies. 
To ear^ and eye^ and sense, made all one paradise. 



Such was the scene^ distinct in shape and hue, 
To burst) a new creation, on the view 
Of that strange pair with morning light. But who^ 
Scarce conscious of his being, gazes too, 
With glassy eyes, and dizzy brain ? — so wan ! 
A statue, or a spectre, more than man ! — 
Twas Julian ! — ^hush^d, but one short hour before, 

The waves that washed him senseless on the shore ; 
YiTildly he looks on that calm sea— no speck ! 
No sail is there — ^no vestige of the wreck I . 
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Less faint the sea-line ! slowly breaks the light. 
Till all the horizon blushes on the sight ; 

« 

Bise they in mockery of an idle dream. 

Those rocks that whiten in the early beam ? 

Is it a dream ? as, glittering in the sun. 

He counts their groupes, or marks them, one by one. 
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THE WANDERER. 



Lifting their shapes fantastic — many a time 
Such had he markM in youth's elastic prime. 
That sight recalls, by memory stored too well. 
In his boy-sports, the soul'^s ecstatic swell, 
When boimding, heedless of the danger near. 
He loved, well-skill'd, his light canoe to steer, 
To gEun some leeward creek, where, safely moor'^d, 

4 

Thdr rugged sides his clambering feet explored. 
Or, homeward bent, rejoicing in the spoil 
Of shells or sea-flowers that repdd his toil. 
Such thoughts as these but rise to torture now! — 
And, exile ! what are they ? — and where art thou ? 



In the world^s desert he had stood alone. 

Without a tree to shelter his frail bdng 

From its unpitying storms ; he had been driven 

Far from his land, his sister, and his home. 

Ere years had ripen'^d into manhood strength. 

And skill to pilot, ^mid the hidden shoals. 

And rocka^ and quicksands, upon which high hearts 
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Are oftest wrecks in unsuspicious youth. 
His inexperienced bark : it had been left 
To his kind'^s mercy, and he found it such 
As his unnatural sire had sho^\m to him. 



He thirsted for his likeness, and he found 
No bosom that could sympathise with his. 
Or dive into the fountains of his mind^s 
Deep mysteries ; none who could hold intercourse 
Or commune with his soul. Their language seemed 
As of a diistant and a savage land. 
Sounds unintelligible, that could make 
No music to his ear, awake no chord 
Of music in his thoughts ; he spoke — and Hps 
Of mute and motionless ice replied to lips 
Quivering and burning with the hearths best fi^es. 
And, as the delicate plant, from the rude touch 
Of every hand recoiling, in each fibre 
Shrinking, and folded as in terror, thus. 
He was all nerve : — ^his spirit-like fair form. 
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Whose lightness seemed at variance with decay 

i 

Or dme^ was but a tenement for 6ovl ; 



He, an embodied spirit — ^love its essence—* 

One only sense he had— and that was love — 

• •. 
One only thought— it was the universe — 

He worshipped love — it was his God ! He saw 

' " , ' 

• ■ . ^ 

In all things that exist personified 
The love that was his being and his bliss ; 
It might be too his bane ! — doomM — ^to beget 
A wanfr-a void within his heart 



Onevi^on, 
A bright and silver dream, if dream might be. 
That fillM his sleeping as his wa^g thoughts, 
From early years had haunted him : it was 
No creature of the elements, or sylph, 
Such as Arabian story loves to paint, 
Houri, or nymph, or spuit of the air. 
No form definable of loveliness, • 
Nor could that breathing stone, which like a strain 
Of ^en melody flows around the sense. 
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Image forth her divinity,— she look'd 

The embodied effluence of the universe, 

The brightness of whose presence fiU'^d the air 

With smiles reflected from its loveliest forms. 
He only felt her being, — ever nigh, — 

Herself too fair for sight, — ^he only caught 

The breathings of her spirit, — ^heard her voice,— 

As in magnedc sleep replying ever 

In tones that took the cadence of his own, 

As of a master-chord : a second self. 

She was an echo and an antetype. 

The memory of an ante-natal life. 

The aster and the consort of his souL 



Then, was it strange that he should worship nature. 
The solitude of nature ? In the trees. 
The flowers, the grass, the waters, and the sky. 
In every motion of the leaves of spring. 
In the blue air, and in the vault of night. 
Inaudible to others, there was heard 
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A heart that throbbed in response to his own, 
Insendble to others^ there were, felt 
A frame and nerves that vibrated to his. 
There was a tongue in the inarticulate wind, 
And weird shapes in the pas^ng clouds, that bore 
An inconceivable relation to 
A something in his secret soul^ aroused 
His spirits to a dance of breathless rapture, 
And fiird with tears, vnth sweetest tears, his eyes, 
Where never were reflected others* smiles. 
One he had loved ; but she — it was a dream— 7 
His aster — in some cloistered shade immured^ 
Had perished ; where^ he knew not: lost to him 
While yet a child. 



And was this vision then. 
Tins day-dream, real ? Did Eda, purer far 
Than thought, in its creations infinite 
Could form of beauty, in the golden prime 
Of the youth's dawn, when amid fmry isles 
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In his dark eyes^ contagious gloom, and lived 

In'eveiy lineament ; yet there a charm 

That from its strangeness pleased — a shadowy hue 

Of beauty sat, as might be hers who fed 

Even on her husband^s ashes, till she grew 

A living portion of the dead— of one 

Beloved beyond mortality — ^who was he ? 

(She was another'^s grave- — and he his own,) 

Who was this man of sorrows ? — ^Ahasuerus! 
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THE WANDERER. 



PART III. 



{jf/ier an intervention of some weeks.) 



Ahasuerus alone. 



The SeoF^hore. Time—Eveninff. 



AHASUERUS. 

Am I a man ? would that I did not feel 
An alien to humanity ! I love not— 
Nor man^ nor woman ! yet her loveliness 
Is that of angelsj not her innocence 
Less than the virgin bride's in paradise^ 
Ere tempted by the evil worm, that brought 
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The curse on man, who else had needed not 
An expiation made for all but me. 

Sure ^twas no fable, that the sons of God 
Loved the fair daughters of mankind before 
The universal deluge swept away 
AH animated life !— ^in their degree 
And in their generation were they greater 
Than I to man ? cursed pre-eminence ! 

Love ! — ^there must be equality in love ! 

s. 

A parity of years— coincidence 

Of thoughts, tastes, feelings, interests, sympathies,- 

And how can I have aught in common with 

My fellow beings X saving that communion. 

Misery, of all the portion, but to me 

Sole — self-entaird inheritance ! — 

And yet. 
Why should I wish to love a child of earth ? 
Placing a joy in things that perish, I 
Imperishable, of another clay. 
And kneaded with a subtler dust than hers. 
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But, say that I could love — and might impart 
Youth to the heart, as vigour to the frame, 
What would it profit me ? Have I the power . 
To giv§ to her I loved a portion of 
My immortality ? — a few brief years 
Would find me where they left me, and my spii*it 
Still hover, with the vain desire to follow, 
Over the couch of sickness, impotent 
To save death's loveliest victim from the grave. 

And have I not begot of dust already 
More than enough ? — does not this blood of mine 
Flow in the veins of thousands, still producing 
Others^ for whom the sacrifice is void 
Of the great self-atonement, and who shut 
Their owlet eyes against the sun, confounding 
The cause with the efiect, and taxing Heaven 
With all the crimes that their ill passions gender ? 

See ! where she moves on earth, fair as some form 
Descended from a loftier sphere, or those 
Who held commumon with the first in Eden, 
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Before the fall. This island is an Eden— 

Or might be to the good. But, in her air, 

And in her step, and downcast eye, I read 

Of new and restless thoughts. Oh! may they prove 

Like shadows of those clouds, that o^er the sea 

Pass, and leave clear the mirror. 



Enter Eda. 


• 


* 

EDA. 


* m 


-• • - c • . . 


Ahasuerus ! 



Here let me rest, awhile within thine arms. 
For I am faint, but more from thought than toil* 
Long have I sought thy presence, like a shadow, 
Pursuing thee in our accustomed haunts. 
Beside the torrent— on the cliffs — and late 
Within the ocean-caverns, that gave back 
Your name in echoes scarce their own. 

AHASUERUS. 

What would'st thou ? 



4 « -• ' 



Speak, dearest Eda ! 



I 
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SDA. 

I have had a dream— 
The strangest dream — for^ though I was awake^ 
I scarcely can helieve but that I slept 

AHASUERUS. 

A waking dream! — and what is life itself? 

A dream — an unconnected strange day dream! 

This world we live in is a dream, and all 

Our ignorance ends where it begun — ^in this — 

Man thinks he is, and dreams of what he is. 

And never wakes to know if he but dreams. 

Some dream that they are kings ; enslaving others. 

To be worse slaves — fame, honour, reputation 

Are baseless as their emblems, clouds, and death 

Makes them more fleeting than the rack in heaven 

The storm-wind scatters : falser. What are pride. 

Pomp, power? — mere empty dreams! The miser dreams 

Of wealth — his life is one long night-mare dream. 

The poor man dreams he sufiers from the scorn 

Of the rich} and deems it misery — ^his dream ! 
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And allj to sum up all, dream that they are. 
None understanding what, how, why he is. 
What is this life that man should cling to it ? 
What is this world, that he should covet it ? 
A phantom-haunted scene ! — an unreal vision ! 
An unsuhstantial shadow ! — all the good 
We prize, and blindly aim at, turns to woe. 
All life and being are but dreams, and dreams 
Themselves may be the dreams of other dreams. 

EDA. 

You almost make me think as you. 

AHASUERUS. 

Tome— 
Alas ! and me alone, life is no dream. 

EDA. 

Would this were less reaUty. — ^At noon 
I wander'd further than my wont from home. 
And, earnest to explore within, around, 
The divine forest, whose thick living woof 
Tempers the keen day to the sight, I wound 
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Up a green valley'^s slope^ with slow, slow steps, 

And sought those leafy labyrinths, motion-proof 

Against the air, that in that stillness deep 

And solemn, struck upon my forehead bare. 

Sweet as the breathing of a child in sleep* 

Already had I lost myself so far 

Amid that wild and tangled wood, that I 

Perceived not where I enterM, — ^but no fear 

Of wandering from my way disturbed, — ^when nigh 

A little stream appearM ; the grass that grew 

Thick on its banks, impeded suddenly 

My going on, — ^water of purest dew 

On earth would appear turbid and impure. 

Compared with this, whose unconcealing hue. 

Like liquid diamonds, moved under the obscure 

Of the close-wedded boughs : — at length — 

AHASUERUS. 

YouseemM 
To mark the spot with most minute observance : — . 
To what will all this lead? 
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EDA. 

Afr length I reached 

A spot so overcanopied and hid 

With woven leaves^ that not a tremulous ray 

Of that most Uving torch at noon could pierce 

The depths of its recess ; to force my way 

Through its innumerous branches^ had I wishM, 
SeemM vain : soj I disposed myself to rest^ 

Faint with such pleasing toilj abandoning 

To the imagination all the power it holds 

Over the senses^ till it rambling form'd 

A thousand shapes out of those solitudes^ 

And held as vague discourses with itself. 

My feet were motionless^ but 'mid the gloom 

Darted my charmed eyes, contemplating 

The mighty multitude of fresh may-blooms 

That sprinkled all the ground with pearls; — the flowers 

Of that enchanting wilderness had coloiurs 

Brighter than ours — had odours sweeter far. 

Or so they seem'^d to me:— the birds — ^and they 
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Flew round and rounds as if to welcome me, — 
Difier'^d in plumage and in song from those 
Whose names I late have leam'^d, save that, at times. 
The plaining of the turtles o'er their young, 
The language of their happiness, was heard. 
Else they had notes of music sweeter far :— 
Whatever met my eyes, were shapes of love ; 
Whatever my ears, were tender sighs of love : 
And I sigh'd to-: — 

AHASUERUS. 

And where will all this end ? 
I know the wilderness you speak of— ''tis 
A lovely spot. And is this all ? 

EDA. 

I wish 
It were — ^now hear me, dearest Ahasuerus ! 
I was all ear — ^when, even as a thing 
That suddenly for blank astonishment 
Fills every sense, and bids all thought take flight, 
A voice attuned as to the accompaniment 
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Of a most exquisite lyre, but far more soft. 
Sunk deep into my heart, and seem'd to say, 
** Tell me! oh, tell me! what is life and bliss ?" 
And all the birds in chorus answer'd — " Love !' 
Again I heard the prelude to a strain. 
That folded roimd my soul, and thus it ran : 



Bird and blossom, leaf and flower. 
All that hve, and breathe, and move. 

Glow with love, and own its power. 
Love is life ! and life is love ! 

Still repeat ! oh tell me this. 

What is life, and breath, and bliss ? 



• : 



And twice the birds in response, sweet, said " Love.*' 

AHASUERUS 

Oh ! this is the mere fever of the brain . 
Of overheated youth. Go on ! 

BDA. 

At first 
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A new and unknown weight lay on my hearty 
Lay like an icicle^ but soon it throbb'd 
Almost to burstings and a fluttering thrill 
Shot throughout all my being a delight 
To which it was a stranger — ^"twas hot all 
DeUght, for there was something that I sigVd for. 
And knew not what, and ask'd my heart, and it 
Replied, as had the birds, and all my senses 
Confessed the augury. 

AHASUERUS. 

WeU! and then? 

EDA. 

And then, 
I wish'd! and you, as if enforced by power 
Of a strong adjuration, you appeared ; 
And when I would have clasp'd you to my bbsom^ 
Instead of thee, those lineaments divine. 
That form of manly beauty that I gazed on 
With increase of delight, that grew by gazing 
To an intenser feeling — of .delight — 
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Instead of thee, dear Ahasuerus ! whatj 

What did I see^ feelj press within my arms ? 

And what pressed me^ and clung to my embrace ? 

A statue dad in the anatomy of death ! 

An animated corse^ a living spectre ! 

Save that the features still resembled thee 

In their deformity^ and I had deemed 

That it had been a corse^ but for the eyesj 

In all their hollowness they still were yoiu's ; 

The brow was yoursj and on it was a cross^ 

That with a sanguine^ strange, and wandering light 

Flickered at intervals ; and the voice was yours. 

That indistinct, and whistling in the sound. 

Whose tones sunk withenqg to my heart, it said, 

' To this come all my hopes of love or bliss !' 

Tell me if lifers a dream — that this is one. 

And conjured by a fancy overwrought 

By vain imaginations ? Yet, alas ! 

It cannot bode but ill ! 
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AHASUERUS. 

i. Oh dream of horror! 
Oh direful presage ! It is ever thus — 
No hope in love ! in friendship no relief! 
Must I again be desolate ! 

. -'eda. 

' 'Twas a dream. 
Dear Ahasuerus ! 

AHASUERUS. 

* Musty wherever I turn. 
The fiend, the fury in whose grasp my soul 

Writhes in convulsive torment, drive me on ? 
Drag my unmeaning footsteps o*er the globe. 
And tell me, they must knovir no rest ! 

EDA. 

• ' What means he? 

I thought not thus to move him with my dream. 
Or it had been untold. .' 

AHASUERUS. 

O guilt ! remorse ! 

d2 
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Ye fiends of memory ! sole torturers 

That pause not in your toil^ nor spend yourselves ! 

How long, vindictive messengers of fate, 

* 
Deaf to repentance, ivill you goad my steps ? 

Repentance ! oh, if floods of bitterest tears — 
Tears that had worn the marble, had appeased 
The wrath of Heaven, and made its powers relent 
My destiny severe, I had been saved 
Ages of woe ! Inexorable powers ! 
To me more deaf than to the seaman's vows, 
Rocks, winds, and waves, that have so often heard 
My shrieks and bowlings of intense despair,' 
And sighed them back. 

EDA. 

" . In pity, spare thyself ! 

AHASUERUS. 

To see no form but one ! to hear no voice 
But one, whose whisperings thrill upon the sense 
Worse than the maniac's bowlings to his ear 
Whose «nake -like arguings have crazed the brain 
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Of some deluded wretch ! To bear about 
A singleness of spirit — ^feel a void, 
A vacancy ivithin, that all the world, 
, Or all the world calls pleasure, cannot fill ! 
No palsy of the soul — ^paralysis — 
Blest of its faculties — ^no torpor there ; 
But one incessant brooding on itself. 
And feeding .n it. <u,gnisl, tiU it knows 
No other nutriment ! 

EDA. 

■ ft . 

•. . . * ' .. ' ; ' 

He hears me not ! 
I shudder at the picture of himself^ 
And that which made him thus. 

AHASUERUS. 

To wander like 
A pathless comet over infimte space ! 
To see months, years, and ages roll away — 

Confused and undistinguishable as the waves 

• - * 

Of a tumultuous ocean ; save that they 
Subside into a calm, and rest, and sleep ! 
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See on the tide the generations ebb 

Of a vdui> busy world ! the rapid stream 

Engulf them in its eddying flood ! this bark 

Drive slowly onward, doom'd to view no port — 

Alas ! what storms have urged it down the stream— 

What waves have drownMj but could not overwhelm ! 

What wrecks have founder'd, but could not destroy me ! 

And still a galley-slave to ply the oar — 

Still to pursue^ a voyage that knows no end — 

No distant world to dawn upon my toils — 

And this a chaos ? What is light to me 

But darkness ? Life ! infinitude of woe — 

Vitality of death! 

EDA. 

Ah! can it be 
A curse, that blessing man has sought in vain. 
Can life be death to him ? 

AHASUERUS. 

Ha ! not to die ! 
Ha ! not to rest af^er the toils of life ! 
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For ever clogg'd with these vile weeds of flesh ! 
To have this spirit inextinguishable 
Pent up within a tenement like this ! 
To be a kneaded compound of a clay 
That cannot be resolved to dust ! to drag 
The endless, linkless, clankless, chain of being! 
Doomed to bear that unnatural monster Time, 
Producing and devouring still her offspring-— 

• * 

A death in life — ^a life in death ! 

EDA. 

' - ■ . . • • * ■ 

Oh the heavens ! 
I dread to know his crime ! perhaps he may 

Divulge it in his ravings. Can it be — 
Thought worse than death ! Ah ! he is one of those 
Proscribed on earth, and doom'd to roam the world, 
From sea to sea, a prey to his own thoughts :— 
Yes! I have heard of such. 

« 

AHASUERUS* 

Ha! did not I 
Kipen thy harvest. Sin, to such corruption. 
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A growth so rank, that it steamed up to heaven, 
And set invention on the wing to find. 
From all its treasure-house of wrath, a store 
Of retribution equal to ofience 
So monstrous, so unnatural, so foul 
I may not name my crime, or — speak his name ! 
I mock'd his sufferings — ^laugVd at all his pangs — 
I echoM curses to his benedictions ! What ! 
Shall one who perpetrated acts like these. 
Unmatched in all the catalogues of guilt, 
Such acts as awe-struck natxure, make the hand 
Streaming with kindred blood that swells his veins. 
White as the virgin snow ? Shall he be class'd 
With those who violate the laws of man, 
Grive life for life, partake the cup of death. 
And sleep the black voluptuous sleep of death ? 

EDA. 

Arouse yourself. 

AHASUERUS. 

Tis done ! the pang is past ! 
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(What have I said ? she did not^ could not hear 
The story of my sufferings^ learn my crime, 
Or guess what I endure, or have endur'd.) 
Speak ! say you knew not, know it not ? 

EDA. 

Too well! 

AHASUERUS. 

And dost thou cease to love or pity me ? 

^ EDA. ' 

Oh say not thus : though all the world forsook thee. 
Though thou art parted from mankind, and mark'd, 
Like hun who slew his brother, with a curse. 
Yet will I pity thee, and love thee ever. 

• ■ AHASUERUS. - ' 

Then may the God of love- 



■t 



EDA. 

Call not on him : 
Say not of love, who can predestinate 
You, me, to endless misery : rather say 
He loves the evil he has made. 



*•--«_ 
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AHASUERUS. 

Dear child. 
Your words are impious. Eda, we create 
Our own unhappiness, and would be slaves, 
Taxing the freedom of our wills* The world 
Is not all evil : whence then comes the good, 
If not £rom that which is good ? If an evil 
Principle ruled this universe, and all 

$ 

That therein is, all here would then be evil, 
And we pursue that evil as our good, 
finding a joy in that which causes woe. 
The good increases^ and the evil ever 
Grows less and less, and works itself to good. 
If we with our dim vision cannot see. 
Or, in our blindness, will not see this change. 
Or be it imperceptible to us. 
Shall we set bounds unto eternity. 
Or measure with our weak capacities 
That infinite we cannot comprehend ? 
What is my span of life, or of all lives. 
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All generations of mankind, their cycles. 
Their revolutions, kingdoms ; what aU space. 
All time to Him ? An atom weighed against 
The globe, a speck in the wiiverse, or the atoms 
That form this solid globe of earth, are but 
Faint images to tell of Him ! 

Behold 
This beautifiil world of love, this island. 
This precious gem, in liquid emerald set ! 
Look at yon sun, whose broad red orb is sinking 
Behind those clouds of bumish'd gold, whose edge 
Dazzles the sight, and gives, as 'twere, a glimpse 

Of Paradise ! You turn your eyes away. 

« 

' EDA. ' 

They fill with tears of gratitude and love. 

AHASUERUS. 

Would I could weep as you ! ^tis long smce nunc 
Have shed a tear : the socket 's fountainless— - 



L^d as the desert's sand-hills, while all here 
Is winter ! — ^Leave me, Eda ! for my thoughts 
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Are not of yours. 

The hour is now at hand 
When I am wont to commune with myself. 
And from the solitude of this retreat 
Have drawn of late a solace ; and a calm 
Has crept upon my spirit, soothing it 
With an unwonted quietude ; but when 
The night shall wrap her shadoy^ s round the earth- 
(The twilight's age is but an hour)— return. 
And seek this spot. 

EDA. 

I shall be ever with you. 
Would that my spirit could be on thee ! Sleep, 

And all good thoughts, a fitter ministry 
Than mine, attend ihee ! 

AHASUERUS (a/on^). 

Sleep ! I sleep not ! 
If sweet forgetfulness, rest, or repose. 
Or ought be meant that others prize in sleep, 
'Twixt me and death there is a strife too great 



i 
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For e*en his image to appear to me ! 

Or, if I sleep, my dreams are a worse life, 

And a reality of agonies ! 

Not pictured to the mind, or to the eye 

Of fancy gender'd, but to disappear 

With the distempered fever that awaked them. 

But cold identity of lasting horrors, 

Worse than the hell that the great poet paints ! — 

Hence, thought-distracting dreams ! 
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PART IV. 



Ahasuerus alone. 



The Summit of the Cliffs. Time — Night. 



AHASUERUS. 

O thou red orb ! 
That like the wheel of a far flammg chariot 
RoUest along o^er the precipitous sides 
Of the vast mountain-rifted clouds ! I see 
The brightness of a car at intervals 
Gleam forth^ and through the floating robe of night 
A form serene in majesty^ leaning o'er 
Her silver coursers, and with look of pale 
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And melancholy beauty^ smiling, as 
In silent scorn on man. O hide thy beams^ 
That mock but my despair ! And thou^ O Night, 
Draw close thy curtains round about her throne ! 
Fold within fold of darkness shroud her up. 
That all may be as black without as I within ! 
The stars are set — all save my natal one — 
Saturn ! that with his sanguinary ray 
Felt through my being, pierces it, and flings 
Aside the rack of heaven with angry glare. 
As conscious of my presence ! Not in vain 
Chaldaea's seers, or Persians elder sons 
Attributed the destiny of man 
To planetary influence ; and from 
The properties and colours of all gems, 

m 

And in the diamond's laminae, learned to read 
Their characters and virtues. 

How conspired 
The constellated hosts upon the night 
When rose the star in the east ? ■ 
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I should not shrink from all you dare reveal ; 

Would bear with you all that you yet may bear. 

The die is cast ; and now there ^s nought to fear 

For thee — ^for me — ^little to hope : yet say, 

"What curse was in thine immortality ? 

Thou hadst perpetual youth, and health, and strength, 

And riches inexhaustible. 

AHASUERUS. 

Vaingifts! 
To me refinement brought no luxury. 
And merriment no mirth ; joy offered no 
Zest for enjoyment, but the more I felt 
An icy barrier twixt my kind and me. 
How did I curse my being, curse the lot 
That made me human, yet distinct from all 
Man prizes in humanity ! with wants 
Ungratified and infinite — a thirst 
Of knowledge inextinguishable — wishes. 
That tortured with excess — desires that knew 
No source of pleasure whence to sate them — youth 

e2 



» 
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To give them all their ardour — ^and a love 
Of novelty, that had excitement none 
To cheat life of its dull monotony — 
In rest still longing after action, and 
In action languishing for rest — for ever 
Busy, and yet unoccupied — and jaded 
With one long chase of happiness^ whose goal 
Grew more and more removed^ deluding still 
With a false apparition, kept in view 
To lure me onward in the vain pursuit — 
As unattainahle and distant stilly 
Yet ever in perspective, till the hope 
That comes to all no longer came to me. 

EDA. 

(I fear to question fmther.) ^Tis a scene 
Your mind alone has coloured. Say, with man. 
Held you what fellowship, in good or evil ? 

AqASUERUS. 

For years^ long years^ after that fatal day, 
I had no interchange of interests 
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Or sensibilities with them ; and if 

I mixed in their detested intercourse, 

A cold electric chill would creep upon them— 

A shuddering sense of horror, unexplained. 

And undefinable ; when each would turn 

His blank eyes on the other, as to read 

The thoughts he fear*d were mirror'd in his own^ 

And leave me to the frightful solitude 

Of my own uncompanionable breast ! 

EDA. 

Why did they shrink from thee? whence came their awe? 

AHASUERUS. 

They saw my woe in its external form. 
There were who met the glance of my wild eye 
And never smiled again ; some fled from me 
As from a pestilence — ^but this endured not ; 
For soon I leam'd to mask my face with smiles. 
And by Arabian art to hide the scars 
Misery and* guilt had graven there. I sought 
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By potent drugs, and crucibles, and spells. 
For youth, when nought could waken a new spring 
In my decay'd affections. No ! the blight 
Of age, tha^ like the canker, preys unseen 
Upon the core of the tree^s life, had work'd 
Its paralysing way into my heart, 

T 

And withered it for ever in its springs ! 

EDA. 

And yet thou scarcely seem'st as old as Julian; 
My brother had been elder — ^but he left me : 
You win not leave me, dearest Ahasuerus ! 
These, save the pious father to whose ear 
I oft have pour*d my fraOties for forgiveness. 
Are all that I have seen of men ; and yet 
There is a wildness and a majesty 
In you unlike to man ! — Oh ! I remember 
My dear, dear brother's last embrace ! can I 
Forget the tenderness of tears (sad presage 
That we should never meet again), with which 
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That parting moment was embittered ! yet 
I feel the dew^ yet cold upon my cheek ! 
Long years have passed since orphaned Eda met 
With pity or caresses ! but he*s gone; 
Eda has no protector now but you — 
No friends but you and Julian ! 

AHASUERUS. 

Haply yet 
That brother lives — 

EDA. 

Thy words are ever thus- 
To flatter with false hope ! and yet in you 
I have a little world. This island^ too^ 
I deem not of my coimtry, nor regret 

AHASUERUS. 

Country! it is a cheat, a juggling cheat! 
A name most mouthed by those who feel it least 
This love for a particular spot of earth 
Cannot be call^'d a passion ; *tis a weakness 
Most brute-hke in its nature— ^a mere instinct^ 
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Unworthy man — ^tlie vice of savages ! 
A land of tyrants and of slaves is not^ 
And cannot be a country^ nor the title 
Of such as prize it^ patriots ; but the mind 
Can make a country every where, and out 
Of waste and barren sands create a garden. 
With springs of irrigating freshness, rich 
In all good promise, full of joy and hope ! 
Can find exotics better worth the culture 
In friendship and in love ! affections warmer. 
And strangers to his language more endearing 
Than any that his natal soil can raise! 
But counti^ is a name imknown to me ! 
I have no home— no country — all the world 
To me is one wide desert ! I am exiled. 
Outcast, companionless ! 

EDA. 

No ! not companionless*— 
For I am with you — Julian loves you — Unkind ! 
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AHASUERUS. 

Forgive me^ Eda ! dearest childj in you . 

I find that I am not all comfortless ; 

« 

In Julian^ that mankind are not all evil. 

EDA. 

And this shall be om* country and our home^ 
And I will be your daughter^ so you love me — 
By that or any name. But tell me why 
You left your country ? With the will and power 
Of general goodj you could not fail to gain 
As universal love ; whence comes it^ then, 
^ You hate your kind with such unnatural hate ? 

AHASUERUS. 

They hated me ! Poor dust ! I pitied them. 
They had a right to all my hatred — deep. 
Deep, and implacable ! but I forgave them. 
The Mrrongs they made me suffer — I forgot them! 
They threatened me — I paid them back in scorn ! 
Their evil I exchanged for good — ^my good 
They tum*d to evil ! What I meant a blessing, 



I 
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They made a cursej upon myself recoii'dj 
Prometheus-likej condemning me to bear 
The fire within — the vulture at my heart ! 
He stole a spark of lightning from above — 
I quenched at once the beams of day on earth ! 
He gave a boon celestial to mankind — 
I ravished from their eyes a blessing given ! 
His crime — ambition ; Heaven's avenging bird 
Fed on his fleshly soul — the mind remained 
Superior still to agony ! in its greatness 
Raised far above despair — ^but mine — alas ! 
Severity proportionate and just-~ 
Mental with bodily anguish ! 

But I wander 
Far from my tale — 

. and qmt the herd 
With which I mix^d and mix*d again — 

EDA. 

And did you find 
That they were all but links of the same chain ? 
Is this the world I sigh'd for ! 
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AHASU£RUS. 

—So I fled. 
Dreaming in solititude to be alone ; 
But my own thoughts were my companions still ! 
The fiends still followed with the courser's speed. 

Or lagged with tortoise-steps as I crawFd on ! 

EDA. 

•■ 
But tell me of your wanderings ; thou hast seen 

All countries, nations, climes : and didst thou find 

No charm in travel, difference in change, 

In characters, variety? 

AHASUERUS. 

Alas! 
Must I still gaze upon the channell'd track 
Of years gone by ? In thought retread those steps 
That bring before my eyes, in dire review. 
Scenes that still frown upon my pilgrim path. 
Nor once illumined with a sunny ray 
The night-gloom of my soul ! 




• N 
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EDA* 

Fear not the picture ! 

AHASUERUS. 

Let it not be the darkest! What wouldst see? 

EDA. 

Thou once didst hint to me of caves more wond'rous 
Than these of nature — can she yield to art— 
The work of Indian gods? wilt thou recall them? 

AHASUERUS. 

Yes^ my mind images such ; for they. like me^ 
Know no decay, no change^ enduring as 
Their rocks* Can I forget that I had wandered 
Over the Indian Apennines — those Ghauts^ 
Whose summits, inaccessibly secure, 
,A« pmn«Ied »iU. fortresses that frown 
The stem defiance of the mountaineer ! 
Lo ! where the pass winds onward through ravines 
That clothe their perpendicular sides with trees. 
And thousand odorous shrubs, and plants, and flowers. 
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UnnumberM in degree ; and parasites^ 

Of every shape and hue^ that^ as a web 

Of the most intricate texture, weave their folds 

About the trunks ; that like Bacchantes, stretch 

From bough to bough their garlands evergreen 

Festooning ; whilst in the far gulf below : 

Voices of many cataracts roar unseen : 

Over that blossomy wilderness — ^What power 

Was here to lure me from the path — ^whose thorns 

Of anguish and despair goaded me on 

My ever-weary way 1 But what are these. 

Unlike the fabrics of man*s art, these temples, "^ 

Buried in subterranean solitude, 

And silence awful as the grave ? Some, deep 

And dank, and dimly seen athwart the gloom 

Cast by the shadows of the massy pillars 

That bear a roof of mountains in their arms ! 

Some were as things of wonder, and did seem 

To move towards me, on the backs upraised 

Of tigers and of hippogrifis ! and some. 
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Tier above tier, on fretted galleries piled, 
Until they glitter'd in the vault of heaven ! 
Whilst others in the fathomless abyss 
Of crags, that toppled as to overwhelm. 
Stood islanded ! On all sides I beheld 
The delicatest sculpture ; and within 
The vast and desolate courts, with grass overgrown, 
Sphynxes, and elephants, and obelisks. 
And columns fairer than Ionic, rose ! 
And who are they, that in these countless caves, 
Of unimaginable shapes, and arm'd 
With strange and mystic implements of death 
And tortus, in adnnxtures stranger stai 
Of men and beasts of prey, deformity 
^ Brute-like nor human — the distemperature 
Of &ncy in her most distorted dreams. 
Stand ranged along the empty corridores ? 
Are they of other worlds, or beings such 
As ruled in this before the mighty flood 
Swept all things else in undistinguished wreck ! 
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And spared it, in its devastating coursei 
This work of giant hands, this monument, 
Eternal as myself? 

But the night wanes — 
You do not hear me* 

EDA. 

I could listen on 

Till dawn untired — could listen morn, and noon, 

And night away. 

I yet would ask, but 'tis 

An idle thought, if thou hast power to wake 

From their cold stony sleep the dead, and force 
By such communion their reluctant secrets ? 

AHASUERUS. 

For this I wander'd through the ruin'd walls 
Of Memphis and of Thebes ; and in a cave 
Of depth unfathomable, and the labyrinths 
Of whose interminable catacombs 
Woimd to the Nile by passages, which none 
Who ventured to unthread had e'er return^ 
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To tell the tale of horror^ I abode, 
In darkness, and became familiar 
With men and beasts in their sarcophagi 
EmbaWd — the living with the dead — and they 
And I had but one sepulchre ! fit school 
From whence to draw my magic power ! and with 
Study, and toil of mind that strengthens with 
Its own fatigue, I learnt to penetrate 
The mysteries of the necromantic art : 
Whose obscure twilight open'd to my view 
The secrets of the grave, and from its womb 
Abortive forced the undecaying corses 
Enshrouded round me^ that the tyrant earth. 
With miserly avarice, had within her centre 
Shut for millenia ! Like to life they were — 
Each in his winding-sheet of death ; the hues 
Of life were yet upon their cheeks — their eyes 
With more than vital lustre glared on me ; 
And lit by that reflection, made more wan 
The lips that moved in answer to my voice ! 
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Thus I held converse with them, and was taught 

The symbol language, that in fadeless colours. 

In mixtures strange — ^half man, half beast — ^was seen 

On their unmouldering coffins, that contained 

The wisdom of the magi, and the lore 

Of sages hidden in the mist of time 

None else has disentangled ! 

EDA. 

Mystery! wonder! 
I know not what to call thee ! Is it then 
No fable, that with shadows of the dead 
The earth is peopled ? Wilt thou show me such ? 
If that thou canst, bring back my dear lost brother— 

AHASUERUS. 

Why should I show you that which is on earth ? — 
No — I have bvurnt my magic tomes, renounced 
The world of spirits, that could aid me not 
With their infernal agency, but on 
Conditions such as Job disdain'd. I learned 
With vigils, fastings, and such meditations 
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As ope the eye of prophecy, the spell 
Might bow them to my secret purposes ! 
la cabalistic sentences it lay. 
And hid in words traditional — whose tongue. 
That once contained the wisdom of the Ghebir, 
Is lost to man ! and whose mysterious sense 
None could unravel, till I found my name. 
Wrapt in strange anagrams^ upon the waUs 
Of the fire-temples ! Scatter'd round me lay 
The prostrate giants^ limbs^ as they were left 
By All's conquering sons upon the day 

Of fate, in visions to their sires reveal'd ! 
When Ahriman prevailed, and rose the red 
And angry crescent to eclipse the star 
Of day and life, they bow'd to — ^Yes, Zerdoost! 
That fire became extinct, or scarce survives 
On India's western coast, to tell how lost 
Thy light that made it glorious ! 

But this spark 
Bums on imquenchably ! Jerusalem fell ! 
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The mighty statuess fell herself! she fell— - 
And did not crush me ! nations rose and sunk^ 
Crumhling to that which made them — dust to dust ! 
Their memories fleeting as a tale that^s told! 
Dream of a shade ! a phantasm of the mind| 
That lives but for a moment in remembrance^ 
And fades with the first streak of morning light ! 
They changed^ alas ! but I am still the same ! 
I still remain^ spectator of this scene^ 
Doomed in life's prison-house^ a clay-form*d dungeon^ 
To overlive the bitterness of thousand deaths— 
To be for even 

EDA. 

I would — yet cannot comfort him ! 
^is hard to speak— and harder to be silent ! 
I cannot leave him— dare not trust myself. 



^ 
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PART V. 



£da and Ahasuerus. 
Time — Night. A wooded Spot in a beautiful WUdemess. 

EDA. 

The time is come when I was bid to seek 
His solitude. How very still ! no breath 
Ventures to fan^ even with its gentlest sighs^ 
This labyrinth of trees^ and shrubs^ and plants^ 
And flowers, and blossomsi that pour forth in dreams 
A richer incense than they shed by day ! 
This slender lamp, with its unquiet flame. 
Has led aright my footsteps. ^Tis the spot ! 
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And there he lies, as if in sympathy 

With the deep quiet and the soft repose 

That locks all nature. Let me look on him ! 

How the leaves rustle ! — I shall wake him ! Ah ! 

On such a night can evil thoughts arise 

To vex, with dreams more evil than themselves. 

Sleep, which should he forgetfulness ? He does not. 

He cannot sleep — his eyes are open still ! 

How glassily they glare — ^how stedfastly 

Fixed ! he sees not the light ! they have in them 

Nought of mortality — it is the spirit, 

Unmix'd with earth, that looks and speaks therein. 

Wildly and fearfully ! How hrokeii too — 

How slowly difficult comes his hreath, and life 

Seems wrestling painfully with death ! I tremble 

To rouse him from the trance — ^it must be done ! 

Hush I hush ! he speaks — and in my native tongue ! 

Half-raised, he leans upon his arm ! What mean 

Those accents of despair ! that heart-wrung groan 

Of agony ! I must restore him to himself! 
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How strong it acts upon him ! Ahasuerus ! 
'Tis like a death-spell — Ahasuerus ! 

AHASUERUS. (In hzs trance.) 

No! 
Thou shalt not tempt me^ form of beauty. 

EDA^ 



Who? 



What can he mean ? 



AHASUERUS. 

No ! though thou comest to me 
In shape of her most — only dear on earth ! 
Tempter^ you come in vain ! 

EDA. 

He images 
And clothes his thoughts in garb of reason. Ha ! 
I thought I heard a soft and tremulous voice. 
Like melancholy music, whispering 
Among the acacias ; it was scarce a sound, 
For stillness yet is there— not a leaf stirs ! 
The sky is spangled overhead mth stars— 
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It may be but tbeir gentle breathing, or 

That of some flower, awakened by my step. 

*Twas fancy ! hark again ! how quick his utterance ! 

AHASUERUS. 

Accursed rather thou, that thus wouldst tempt 
With lying prophecies ! Hast thou the power 
To undo that which is decreed above ? 
Destroy one spark of this unqu^chable flame — 
One grain of this imperishable clay 
Resolve to dust ? I know thy treachery well ; 
Know that through thee the eldest-bom of man 
Brought death into the world, but shadow'd then 
By an unknown and undefinable form ! 
Unknown — ^but not less hoped for in exchange 
For toO, and bitterness, and loss of Eden ! 
Then think not thus to cheat me with a promise 
As flattering and as false as Cain's ! Accm^sed 
Be all but he who made this lovely world ! 
Lovely it is— but not to me ! and good — 
Though I am evil ! still I curse not nature. 
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Nor nature*s God ! rather I curse myself, 

And those who gave me this loath'd being ! hence ! 

Avaunt ! 

EDA. 

I scarcely can beheve my eyes. 
Or trust my ears ! 

AHASUERUS. 

She folds me in her arms ! 
Dissolves my heart ! Oh save me ! in the name 
Of Him who came to save t 

£DA« 

He calls upon 
The name of the Redeemer. 

AHASUERUS (wakzTig Jrom his trance^ 

I still dream! 
Where am I ? who art thou, in semblance like 
Some angel sent to summon me to the dead? 
I thought I heard a voice articulate 
My name — ^methinks a hand soft press'd on mine 
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With gentle wannth — affectionate as — no ! 
Oh no ! I am alone ! 

BDA. 

No ! I am with thee. 
Why did I ever leave thee ! 

AHASUERUS. 

Is it thou? 

* m 

O press me to your bosom ! nearer — closer ! 
Saw'st thou the shape of darkness % didst thou hear 
The voice—^the words that tempted me ? 

• toA. 

What shape? 
What voice, dear Ahasuerus ? 

AHASOBRUS. 

But the storm! 
The clouds of strange aftd supernatural horror. 
Rushing abortive from the earth^s centre, each . 
In flakes more shadowy than the last, until 
They fiU'd the whole horia&on to the cope 



I * 
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Of the far distant hills^a canopy 

» 

Of smoke and fire ! 

EDA. 

(How 6trange !) Behold the night 
Is over-canopy'd with stars, whose burning 
No cloud has dimm'd ! These things are but the false 
Embodyings of thy fantasy — a shape 
Thy melancholy spirits have engendered 
Out of the atoms of the day. 

'. 1HASU£RUS. 

. '- Alas! 
Scarce had you left me, Sda, when a trance 
Fell on me deeper than the sleep of death* 
Would that it had been death-^-or sleep ! all dreams 
That haunt the sleeper opiates were to this ! 
That was a separate sense ; for sight, nor feelings 
Nor memory of the past was there I I ^W 
But with the mind, and by that eye with which 
It conjures up creations of its own, 
And peoples its own world with things more real, 
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And beings more substantial^ it may be. 
Than those the dull dross visions to itself 
In its blind mis-imaginings ! I lay 
Moveless and motionless ! I wished to break 
The chain that fetter*d me, but could not, for 
I felt my spirit bound, as by a charm. 
To wdt the coming of some dire event. 
And aid in its developing ! 

EDA. 

I listen 
In breathless expectation ! 'twas a trance 
lake that of nature in an earthquake's pause ! 
Your spirit might well wish to shake it off. 

. AHASUERUS. 

When suddenly a female from the earth 
Rose„ garmented with locks of her dark hair 
In lieu of folds ; beneath their tresses glow'd 

The hues of youth and beauty, so intense 

< 

I dared not trust their splendour ; which, unveil'd. 
Had struck with blindness ! on her lips — ^her form 
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I could not analyse for loveliness — 

A smile that beam'd of immortality 

Play'd with a light-like life^ and on them hung 

The words that tempted Job ! 

EDA. 

Couldst thou resist ? 

AHASUERUS. 

O God ! I thank thee that thou didst imseal 
My lipSj release them from their spell, and by 
The power of that all-hallow'd name, redeem 
My soul from its perdition ! 

EDA. 

Thou didst call 
Upon that dreaded name ! 

AHASUERUS. 

And at that name 
A whirlwind rush*d impetuous forth, a gleam 
Of lightning pierced the chaos of the sky ! 
Was it the eye of wrath that poiur'd that stream 
Of blinding light ? that voice amid the storm. 
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Was it the breath of Deity, to blast 
The tempter ? No seductive form of beauty 
Was then before me — heard no witching sound 
Of honied sweetness, but the piercing scream 
Of agony! and now, unmask'd, the demon stood. 
Dilating into hideous magnitude ! 
The purple day of youth no longer flow'd 
Through Kmbs of perfect symmetry, whose veins 
Were heaven's own liquid azure : but she glowed 
Bright with a furnace of sulphureous flame : 
For^ horrible to tell ! her shapeless frame 
Molten, yet inconsumable, displayed. 
As through an alabaster vase illumed. 
Muscles and arteries, where a living fire 
Raged, and with inextinguishable flood. 
Flux and reflux, supplied the place of blood. 
Still coursing from the heart's exhaustless springs. 
And there self-kindled ! on its core were seen 
Scorpions incessantly to hang, and feed 

With fangs insatiate, and engendering still 
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A ravenous brood ! and ever and anon^ 
From out those ball-Iess, light-untenanted holes^ 
In lieu of eyes, peep'd basilisks, who lodged. 
Each in his hemisphere^ with restless coil - 
Tortured the brain to frenzy ! 

EDA. 

Oh! horrible! 

AHASUERUS. 

Yes, such strange horror had that demon form, 

That with a swimnung sense of giddiness 

I 8Woon*d ; and in that swoon methought a voice 

Of silvery cadence accented my name ; 

And twice it still repeated, ^' Ahasuerus ! 

Expect me on Mount Carmel !'* 

At those sounds 
I waked— to life — ^and thee. 

EDA. 

Dismiss the dream ! 

AHASUERUS. 

But still it haunts me — clings about my heart. 
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And leaves a lingering hope behind^ allied 

With some strange fears — for you, for Julian — ^what 

I know not ! but it whispers me my fate 

Is near its consummation ! Leave me not ; 

You daily grow more dear to me — ^too dear ! 
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Eda and Ahasuerus. 



Time'-'Evening. The Back of the Cliffs. 



AHASUERUS. 

Hast thou seen Julian^ Eda ? I have sought 

In vain his steps; ours he of late has shunn'd^ 

To wander day and night within the forest^ 

Or sit upon some clifi^ that shaken by 

The restless turbulence of the wild waves^ 

Hangs tottering o'er the abyss ! Is it not strange 

That all the finer feelings that exalt 

The hmnan to divine^ those sensibilities 

Attuned like strings of sweetest instruments 

In unison harmonious^ that bestow^ 

Its charm to him and us, on Julian now 

Should vibrate thrills of dissonance ! It would seem 

He feeds some unknown grief with solitude ; 
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Fit food for minds at ease ; but upon his 
There preys a sorrow deep and silent : yet 
He was not always thus. Canst thou divine 
The secret of this change ? 

EDA. 

The cause I know not : 
But ever when alone with me of late^ 
He seizes both my trembling h^nds — his own 
Trembling far more in every nerve — and with 
A gentle violence, as though he fear'd 
Some force would tear them from him, casts around 
A wilder'^d glance ; and if a leaf but rustle. 
Or the sand eddy, or a bird flit past. 
Looses them straight ! and then, with piteous sighs. 
Mute idiom of the wretched that makes woe 
Far more intelligibly known than words. 
With deep and broken sighs, that reach my heart, 
Gazes into my eyes, till mine overflow 
With tears ! but when I question of his grief, 

. 9 

£Qs answers still are sighs ! 
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AHASUERUS. 

I cannot-— dare not — 
Impart my thought — or trust it to myself! ^ 

(Alas ! what worse than madness seaVd my lips^ 
Oft prompted to begin the talor-unfold 
The story of their birth, whose lightest word 
Had haply stifled in its infancy, 
Or checkM the growth of this ill-fated passion !) 

dreadful change ! 

EDA. 

Yes ! he is sadly changed, 
But still the same kind gentle being ! still 
The same sweet Julian ! for I love him more 
And more, but with a sister's loYe-~unlike 
The love I bear for thee, dear Ahasuerus ! 

AHASUERUS. 

Why didst thou not confide this change to me ? 

EDA. 

1 fearM his griefs would only add to tliine. 

g2 
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AHASUERUS. 

O strange infatuation ! fatal blindness ! 
O destiny severe ! that thus entail^st 
On me the crime — and guiltless must he pay 
The price of my iniquity ? Selfish wretch ! 
Would I be valued for myself alone^ 
And^ jealous of love like his^ withhold 
A portion of affection !— dread ^ rivalry. 
And that — a, brother's ! — 

EDA« 

Didst thou say 
A brother ? Oh my too prophetic heart ! 
How oft has nature spoke in thee ! how oft 
Would I have claspM him to my bosom ! But 
No power shall longer keep him from my arms ! 
He must be found — ^I soon shall call him brother ! 
Dear name ! Ho ! Julian ! Julian ! 



.^•*- ' 
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Julian {alone.) 



Another part of the Cliffs. 



JULIAN. 

I must avoid her presence^ once so dear ! 

What now is dear to me ? there was a time — 

Was — ^when I loved the breath of spring — and flowers^ 

The children of the spring ! I loved the woods 

And fields of this divinest island ! loved 

To sit upon the shore^ and watch the waves 

Coursing each other on the sun-bright sands^ 

That sparkled as with ecstacy ! each murmur 

Of theirs was joy to me ! And then I loved 

To unthread all the mazes of the forest ; 

I loved the shade of the young leaves of spring, 

And in their gentle motion my heart trembled 

With a mysterious tenderness, and joy 
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Unutterable ! loved the voices of the birds^ 

And every note of theirs awaked in me 

A thrill of breathless rapture ! loved to gaze 

Upon the serene azure of the sky, 

Reflecting calm as boundless to my heart ; 

Now my eyes fill with tears when I behold it. 

And I would turn them from its dazzling hue. 

And wish heaven dark with clouds — the clear bright day 

Is hatefiil to my eyes ! no longer I 

Hold sympathy with nature ; solitude 

Is sadness now — the once-endear*d delights 

From which my fancy drew its best hearths food. 

Are, poison now, because they once were sweet ! 



Now would I feed the current of my blood 
With food to suit these melancholy spirits — 
Some air and words fit echo of my thoughts ! 
They cannot medicine my griefs ! perhaps 
They may arouse my wavering soul to dare 
The sea it fears to plunge in ! 



ii 
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PART VI. 



Hard is the heart that knows not love ! 

^Tis a hard fate with love to burn ; 
And harder stilly his lot to prove, 

Who loves, and hopes not for return ! 



Yes, Julian from that fatal hour 

Was haunted by the dream, whose power 

Had acted with its master-spell 
Of loveliness— an evil dower ; 

And love, with Eden lost, to dwell 
In heaven— from whence it had its birth ! 
Crone was the beauty of the earth ! 

For shrined in memor/s inmost ceU, 
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Her image ever^ like a shade, 
Lay on his heart, and darken'^d all 
His hours ; and like a funeral pall, 
O'^er life and light alike overspreads 
Eclipsed^ and made for evex dim 
The brightness of the world to him ! 



And momently, by day and night, 
The viiaon of that heavenly maid 
Stood ever by his dde, arrayed 

In hues and forms most fair and bright! 

The embodied soul of all that \ best 

In nature, purest, loveliest — 

All sense of hearing, feeling, seeing. 

Lost in her imiversal bdng ! 

No mixture dull of mortal day, 
A thing of lakes, and hills, and streams. 
Of odorous plants, and r^bow-beams— - 

A radiant sbter of the day ! 

He saw her when the moonlight breaks 
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Upon the sea^s marmoreal bosom ; 
He saw her when the sunlight streaks 

With lines of gold, leaf, bud, and blossom ; 
He saw her in the clouds of even — 
He saw her smile in that of heaven ! 
The lightest breeze on gentle wing, 

Amid the leaves it scarcely stirs 
Most musically whispering, 

Recall'^d that exquisite voice of hers ! 

In that divinest solitude 
He heard it in the rippling flood ! 
When the fountains of the windless deep 
In mmrmurs hush themselves to sleep : 
There seemed from the remotest seat 

Of the blue mountain's waste. 
To the soft flower beneath his feet, 

A magic circle traced ! 
A spirit interfused around, 
A thrilling life of sight and sound, 

One being Ins embrace4 ! 



■ ' 
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And still he felt the centre of 

The magic circle there 
Was her fair form, that fiUM with love 

The Eving atmosphere ! 

Seemed that all things which dearest are— 
The setting or the rising star. 
The azured sky, the emerald earth. 
Combined their charms to give her birth ; 
With ammated essence lent 
Their every grace and lineament. 
And but concenter^ to express 
Her individual loveliness I 






But ah ! what means that hurry^d pace — 

Those gestures strange ? that varying face — 

Now pale, as if with teat or ire. 

Now hectic, as with fierce desire ? 

That brow, where throned the imps of care ? 

That haggard eye, where broods despair ? 
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Why does he loose the shallop^s chain — 
Is this a time to cross the main ? 
Why, Ahasuerus ! by thy side 
Seems then a well-known form to glide ? 
Why, Eda, didst thou start to hear 
A voice like Julianas whispering near ? 



What fearful presage ! can it be ! 
His friend ! that brother I where is he ? 
Oh where is Julian now ? the roar 
Of ocean answers on the shore — 
Oh where ! In breathless haste they reach 
The pathway winding to the beach — 
That hope-winged speed arrests their fears— 
The boat? a flash! the cove appears — 
Again ! they gaze— -no boat is there ! 
That bay^s lone stillness mocks despair ! 
Where is the boat ? they gaze again— 
And turn — ^for comfort to the main ? 
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On that wild waste of waves they gaze, 

And fancy, mid the lightning^s blaze. 

Paints every breaker as a sail 

In safety riding out the gale ; 

And once they thought they could descry 

His form— and hear his stifled cry ! 

They gazed— how long they knew not — on 

That wilderness ; and yet 
They ceased not with the rising sun — 

Nor ceased they when he set ! 

« 

They moved not — spoke not — all that day- 
None ever pass'd so slow away^ 
So cold to feel^ so drear to 



Such doubt was worse than certainty^! 



Another — and another day ! 
It ill became like common clay 

That form so fair to rot ; 
To bleach upon the dark-green sea — 
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To wandering fish and birds a prey! 

Ah ! why returns he not, 
To visit, like the faithful dove. 
The objects of his former love ! 
Oh ! say not, with the spirit fled. 
That earth^s affections all are dead ; 
That in that world of woe or weal. 
As world there is — ^we cease to feel! 



Hope faded when the third day 
That drear dark day is at its dose ! 
But as the sun^s broad disk declined. 
Led by a sear-bird^s scream, they find. 
Outcast of nature, where he Ues, 
Fair as a wreck of Paradise ! 



Oh ! ^twas a piteous sight to see 
One they had loved so tenderly 
Thrown like a worthless weed away I 
The tresses of his flowing hmr. 
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Undabbled by the ooze or spray. 
No thing he looked of earth or air. 

But fitted for a mermaid^s cell. 
Or some cold Nereid'^s bridegroom to be, 

And in her coral home to dwell — 

In the far depths of the unfathom^d sea. 



He lay— as sunk in deepest /est ! 
IBs hands fast locked across his breast — 
Proof that no lingenng love of breath 
Boused nature^s useless strife with death ! 
He look'd — as in the calm of thought ; 
In form, in feature, there was nought 
That told of death — ^but slumber deep : 

4 

He slept, as imwean^d infants sleep ! 
So gentle thus his Ups' uncloang, 
That they who watch'd him thus reposing, 
Half-hoped lifers spark was only dim. 
And feared, yet wish'^d, to waken him ! 
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The faded flower — ^its scent and hue, 

Ah ! tell me, too, whither are they flown ? 
Canst thou revive those charms anew — 
Will the torn bud expand for you 

The promise of its leaves unblown ? 

» 

The muaic of the broken lyre. 
Tell me, too, whither is it gone ? 

Canst thou unite the parted wire- 
Reanimate the spirit fled 

Of music, that with ma^c strain 

Had spells to exorcise all pain 

But lovers ? Ah then ! and only then. 
Seek life among the dead ! 



No wish was his — ^far less a fear 

That aught but dust could perish here I 

Before his eyes one vision past--- 
One light o^er his dark spirit hung, 
One name still lingered on his tongue. 

As sunk his death sob on the blast ! 
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And in his garments inmast fold^ 

These lines^ with lifers last throhhings prest 
Against his broken heart, confest 

A tale himself had never told. 



^^ When the lamp is shatter'^d^ 
The light in the dust lies dead ; 

When the cloud is scatt^^d. 
The rainbow'^s glory is shed. 



** When the lute is broken. 
Sweet tones are remembered not; 

When the lips have spoken. 
Loved accents are soon forgot 



*^ As mudc and splendour 

Survive not the lamp and the lute. 
The heart echoes render 

No song when the spirit is mute. 
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<< No song^ but sad dirges^ 
Like the wind through a ruined cell. 

Or the mournful surges 

That ring the dead seaman^s knell. 



*^ Thy passions have rocked thee 
As the storms rock the ravens on high ; 

Bright reason has mockM thee, 
Like the sun from the wintry sky. 



^^ O love ! who bewailest 
The frailty of all things here, 

9 

Why chose you the frailest 

For your cradle, your home, and your bier*!** 



• These stanzas are by a frieud^ now no more. 

Alas ! poor Lycidas ! 
It was that fatal and perfidious bark^ 
Built in the edipse^ and rigg*d with curses dark^ 
That hdd so low that sacred bead of thine ! 
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It was the azure time of June ! 
And now beneath the sun^s deep noon^ 
Of odour-breathing gums and trees^ 
To deck the poet'^s obsequies^ 

A pyre they raise with pious care ! 
For thus he wished his dust^ he said. 
That all that could be cold — and dead. 
Should to the elements repair 

From whence its atoms had their birth. 
To mingle mth the atmosphere 

Of those he loved on earth ! 
And mounting from the funeral pUe, 

Become the overhan^g day; 
The soul of that Elysian isle, ^ 

Its breath and life— that he— and they 
Might be transfigur'^d — ^in one frame 

• • • * 

Confused — inseparable— the same ! 

What purer incense can arise 

From earth to heaven than friendship's sighs ! 
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And oh ! the tears that Eda shed, 

f 

Might soothe — ^if aught could soothe^ the dead ! 



And lo ! the alver-wing^d curlew I 

• « 

That round and round the reeking pjrre 
In ever-lessening circles flew. 
That wild sea-bird was now so tame. 

Scarce could they scare it from the fire 
(tf that funereal flame ! 
For still it shriek'^d, as in dismay, 

A human voice it might be deemed. 

So piteous and so wild it screamed. 
As loth to leave the lifeless prey !* 
That shape to him were not so strange. 

With Julian'^s frail and faded form. 
He could not but have loved the change. 
The azure fields of heaven to range. 

Or ride .upon the storm ! 
And all who saw the bird, had said 



It was the spirit of the dead ! 
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Their hearts bled for thee, Julian, for thou wert 

A wounded deer, abandoned by the herd. 

And stricken unto death ! thy feebleness 

Was never made to wresde with the wrong 

Of the rude multitude— who knew thee not— 

But hated thee as not of them ! thou wert 

Ever a mark for their envenomed shafts ; 

And when you fled to deserts from your kind, 

Thdr thoughts and thine piu*sued thee more and more 

Insatiate of their prey! There yet remained 

A father'^s curse to track thee to thy grave 

With most unnatural hate ! and worse than these, 

A blight more fatal — unrequited passion 

And hopeless love ! Thy sear'^d and scattered locks. 

And thy bent form, and the deep furrowed lines — 

Plough'^d by the share of suffering, ere your prime. 

Haunted them like a spirit in their dreams ! 



But he is gone ! why do / bear this load 
Of hated eiarth? drag on these atoms, each 
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Instinct with worse than death ! one word from tliee — - 
I wait it ! — speak ! and I shall be with him^ 
And thou and / be free — best change for both * ! 



And from that time of sorrow Eda pined 

As with a secret spell ! whether it wei'e 

Pity for Julianas fate — ^who died for her ! 

A brother known too late — ^and lost when known ! 

Or that the immedicable grief of one 

She loved beyond all power of mortal love. 

Withered her heart ! she pined — and day by day 

Grew lovelier, as ruore weak, till her fair earth 

- ♦ ■ • ■ -x 

Seemed a fit shrine for spirit ! and oft a hue, 
A hectic flush, like that which paints the rose. 
And deslinM, as that flower, too soon to fade— 
The fate of all things best and heavenliest here ! 
Bum'^d in her cheek, and told how fierce within 
The fever prey'^d ! and as a taper*s flame 

Blazes at times with brightness scarce its own 

»-- ■ . * 

* Oh ! perch^ noni ho lo da consacrarsi sennon che 11 solo mio cuore ! 
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Upon the verge of darkness^ heralded 
By tliat unnatural light, the Hfe-blood thus 
Flicker'^d at times within her wasting frame. 
As through an urn of purest crystal flowing ! 



'. 
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It was a lovely evening ! all the birds 
Were still — all nature hush*d to rest ; and, save 
The chirping of the grasshopper,^ that tlung 
Of joy that mocks oiu* sorrow, and that made 
The olentness more felt, no sound was there ! 
The sun had made a bright and azure course ; 

■ 

And as he linger'^d over the western wave. 
She gazed upon its disk, about to set 
Below the golden-^fringed clouds, that told 
Of a bright journey on the morrow ; gazed. 
And knew she ne'^er should see that orb again ! 
But as it sunk, her being flowed away. 
And ebVd as slowly — ^not a pang was seen 
To speak of dissolution ! She became 
Faint and more faint ! and still her closing eye 
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Rested on Ahasuerus — ^fix*d on him 
With all the intense affection of her soul 
Twas kindled for a moment ! Oh what words — 
What tongue or language but had failed to paint " 
The meaning fraught in that one look, that said 
Oh ! not to die is painful ! not to quit 



€C 



This world — ^but thus to part, and go, alas ! 
Where thou canst never follow ! thus to die. 
And meet no more hereafter — ^this is death V 



•• • . ^ ■ % 



^Twas but a moment — and the spark was fled 
That gave that look its being ! but a smile 



Yet lingered on her Ups, an angel smil< 



Pure and ethereal, such as when the soul 
Is of its dross divested, and the links 
Of that mysterious chain that binds on earth 
Essence with matter, are for ever burst ! 
There was a calm upon her features shed 

In that last sleep, a sweet serenity 

■>- . 

Left by her parting spirit, ere it winged • 
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Its flight to r^ons of the blest, that gave 
A certain earnest of its joys above ! 



/■. 



Now the short turf grows greenly where she lies^ 
.And the sweet flower she loved^ whose darker hue 
Seemed borrowed from her eyes — ^the violet. 
Fit emblem of her innocence and fate, 



Blooms on her grave — ^her tomb i^ in his heart ! 
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CONCLUSION. 



• I 



7%w is supposed to occur after an interval of many years. 

. • .• • ^ .• ■ ■ ' ■ 

Who is that old, old man, whose withered hair, 
Like lichens trailing on a storm-beat crag. 
Floats on his sapless shoulders ? Does he breathe 
The breath of life ? sm'e ^tis some shape of ston^ 
That but in human semblance mocks the sight ! 
The chronide of time, or age himself — 
By poet's dream personified ! And can 
That stamp of heavenly mould, that masterpiece. 
The noblest work of one great architect. 
Tenant a habitation such as this ? 
Or has he burst the cearments of the grave. 
Living entombed for centuries, and comes forth 

A gaunt anatomy ? He moves — he crawls ! 

He totters on a staff, that scarce supports 

*'^ - - .• , 

I£s skeleton limbs ! and as he beats the ground. 
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Its echoes strike upon the gates of death, 

For ever closed on him self-buried ! him 

YtTho bears about his own loathM grave and tomb — 

How vainly does he knock demanding entrance ! 



Is this the man whose form outmatched the boast 
Of the lost art divine ! whose eyes outshone 
The light of sages — ^beam^d with more than fire 
Of mortal inspiration ! He, whose locks^ 
Black OS the raven'^s plumage, flowed around 
I£s Atlantean shoulders, unconfined 
- In hyacinthine clusters ! this the man 

. With powers above his nature^ and a jnind 

» 

That raised him to a parity with gods ! 
Does he tlius linger on the face of earth, 
Blind^ feeble, and decrepit, o^er the verge 
Of life and death— -extreme of misery ! bend; 
And feebly hover on the brink of night. 
That cannot shroud him in its welcome gloom ? 
Yes ! this is he — the Wanderer I in that hour 
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Along sepulchral wastes he crawls, to find 
The chamel where^ in death^s last sleep, inum^d 
His fathers lie, ^mid many a heap confused 
Of tombs fast crumbling to decay, and graves 



By beasts upfom — their dens — ^his useless search 
He long pursues ! at length a ruin'^d vault 
Of subterranean depth arrests Ins steps ! 

a 

It was the spot where those who bore his name 
Lay, mingling dust with dust, since that dread day 
Of vengeance, when he cursed, but cursed in vain. 
The infuriate Romans ! 

.-\ 'He is gone! but soon 
With wild and harrow'^d look ascending, shakes 
The dust from off his beard, and rolls along 
Their skulls before him, one by one, exclaiming. 
In accents of despair, resembling more 
The hiss of serpents and tha croak of toads 
Bather than aught of human : ^^ They could die ! 
This was my father'^s! this my inothe7^s ! these 
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My children'^s ! these — what were they ! one or all, 
To tieless, childless, friendless Ahasuerus ? 
Poor Julian, too ! and must he share my curse ? 
All have been fated to partake my curse — 
To propagate my curse ! where is he now ? 
All is a now to me ! I dare not think 
On what I am— on what I have been ! that 
*^ I stand alone, with none to solacQ more ! 
Eda ! where art thou fled ? thou wert to me 
A light where all is darkness ! In thy voice 
. There was a music that had power to wake. 
Lake the notes of a long-forgotten air, 
A thnll of the heart'^s lost afiections I ours 
Had all the tenderness of love, and all 
The purity of friendship, till I grew 
A portion of herself, and she became 
The better part of me ! I lived in her ! 
I only drew the breath of being from 
Her lips! I only knew I had a heart 
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When it responded to the throbs of hers ! 

Our thoughts^— minds — ^beings, blended into one, 

_ . 

Till my curse grew a blessing ! but I saw 

-The cold earth close upon her grave ! I felt — 

No ! I have never felt ance then— the loneliness 

Of desolation, and the solitude 

Of incommimicable misery 

Have been my spirif s sole companions since 

That hour of irremediable woe ! 

Fool, that I was, to trust to flattering dreams 
And visions of the night ! was it to rake 
With impious hands from out a father's grave 
His peaceful ashes ! that to Carmers mount 
O^er half the globe I Ve dragged my palsied limbs ! 
Could thus a cheating prophecy my mind 
In thraldom hold ! deceive me with the hope 
That here should cease my wanderings ! Dotard ! wretch ! 
Is it not written in the books of fate 
That they must never end ? 
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Yet think, O Lord! 
That when the disobedience of one 
Brought sdn into the worlds thou gavest deaths 
The wretch's last resource and best retreat. 
Did not that first-created man, though doomM 
To many an age of toil, embittered by 
The memory of his lost Paradise, go down 
A solitary spirit to the grave ? ' . 

r 

And wilt thou thus transgress thy general laws 
For partial purposes-thus counteract 
Thine ordinance and promise ? 

Gk)d of mercy! 
What though my many idns have far outblush'd 
The die of deepest crimson, yet behold 
My woes unfelt, unequall'^d, and unheard ! 
Or if thou wilt not blot out my offence. 
At once annihilate, destroy thy work. 
Oh let me sink into the silent tomb ! 
Here, with my fathers rest- — ^but half an age. 
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Then wake me back to being ! to a state 
That I can bear — to any state but this ! 
But oh ! remove this coil that wraps me round ! 
Tear oflF this Nessus^ garment, that enfolds. 
With ever-eating fire ! withdraw this iron 
That rusts into my heart ! let loose thy bolt 
Of thunder ! let thy lightning scathe my limbs ! . 
Command a hurricane to sweep me down, 
Tbis mountain's foot, that I may pant. 
And writhe, and die ! 



f • 



Ah ! what is this ? ag^n 
My pulses flutter with strange joy ! I feel 
The blood like ice curdling within my veins ! 
And now tis frozen ! — a film is o'er my eyes ! 
Dim^ — and more dim ! strange sounds are in my ears I 

And a voice whispers me — ** the hour of fate 

.1 . • . .. 

Is come— thy ciu'se. withdrawn ! thou didst resist 
The tempter !'' Ha ! I 'm colder — ^is this death ! 
Welcome life's happiest hour ! I hail thy dawn. 
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. Blest mght ! O death — ^my life ! come take me to 

• . ... ^ 

.Thy loved embrace ! oh ! dasp me in thine anns! 



Closer — ^fednt — ^faint — 



m 

Forgiveness !— oh ! forgiveness ! 



ft 



[Ahasuervs expires. 






THE END. 
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